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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau or Brotoaicat Survey, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1912. 


Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith and to recommend for publication as a 
Farmers’ Bulletin a report on Fifty Common Birds of Farm and Orchard. The 
principal object of this bulletin is to put into the hands of those interested in our 
native birds concise information as to the nature of the good or harm certain birds do 
on the farm and in the orchard. In order that friends may be distinguished from 
foes, a ready means of recognizing the several species is needed. At best, written 
a furnish but a poor and somewhat uncertain means of identification; 
accordingly in the present bulletin they have been almost entirely dispensed with 
in favor of illustrations which are believed to be sufficiently accurate to enable the 
reader to identify the birds at a glance. . 

Respectfully, Henry W. Hensuaw, 
Chief, Biological Survey. 
Hon. James Wison, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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FIFTY COMMON BIRDS OF FARM 
AND ORCHARD. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This bulletin is intended to serve the very practical purpose of enabling our farmers 
and their boys and girls to identify the birds that frequent the farm and orchard. The 
material prosperity of State and Nation depends largely on agriculture, and any agent 
that serves to increase the size of crops and insure their certainty is of direct interest 
and importance to the farmer. Birds constitute one of the most valuable of these 
agents, since they depend largely for their food on insects which are among the farmer’s 
most dreaded foes. 

Entomologists have estimated that insects yearly cause a loss of upwards of 
$700,000,000 to the agricultural interests of the United States, Were it not for our birds 
the loss would be very much greater, and indeed it is believed that without the aid 
of our feathered friends successful agriculture would be impossible. A knowledge of 
the birds that protect his crops is, therefore, as important to the farmer as a knowledge 
of the insect pests that destroy them. Such knowledge is the more important because 
the relation of birds to man’s interests is extremely complex. Thus, while it may be 
said that most of our birds are useful, there are only a few of them that are always and 
everywhere useful and that never do harm. Insectivorous birds, for instance, destroy, 
along with a vast number of harmful insects, some parasitic and predatory kinds. 
These latter are among Nature’s most effective agents for keeping destructive insects 
in check. To the extent, then, that birds destroy useful parasitic insects, they are 
harmful. But, taking the year round; the good they do by the destruction of insects 
injurious to man’s interests far outweighs the little harm they do. It may be said, 
too, that of the birds usually classed as noxious there are very few that do not possess 
redeeming traits. Thus the crow is mischievous in spring and sorely taxes the farmer’s 
patience and ingenuity to prevent him from pulling up the newly planted corn. 
Moreover, the crow destroys the eggs and young of useful insectivorous and game 
birds; but, on the other hand, he eats many insects, especially white grubs and cut- 
worms, and destroys many meadow mice, so that in much (although not all) of the 
region he inhabits the crow must be considered to be more useful than harmful. Most 
of the hawks and owls even—birds that have received so bad a name that the farmer’s 
boy and the sportsman are ever on the alert to kill them—are very useful because 
they destroy vast numbers of insects and harmful rodents. 

Birds occupy a unique position among the enemies of insects, since their powers 
of flight enable them at short notice to gather at points where there are abnormal insect 
outbreaks. An unusual abundance of grasshoppers, for instance, in a given locality 
soon attracts the birds from a wide area, and asa rule their visits cease only when there 
are no grasshoppers left. So also a marked increase in the number of small rodents in a 
given neighborhood speedily attracts the attention of hawks and owls, which, by 
reason of their voracious appetites, soon produce a marked diminution of the swarm- 
ing foe. 

America is s Sreatly favored in the number and character of its birds, which not only 
include some of the gems of the bird world, as the warblers and humming birds, but 
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on the whole embrace few destructive species. Not only do many birds satisfy our 
esthetic sense through their beautiful plumage and their sweet voices, but they are 
marvelously adapted to their respective fields of activity. No other creatures are so 
well fitted to capture flying insects as swallows, swifts, and nighthawks. Among the 
avian ranks also are wrens, trim of body and agile of movement, that creep in and out of 
holes and crevices and explore rubbish heaps for hidden insects. The woodpecker, 
whose whole body exhibits wonderful adaptation of means to end, is provided with 
strong claws for holding firmly when at work, a chisel-like bill driven by powerful 
muscles to dig out insects, and a long extensible tongue to still further explore the 
hidden retreats of insects and drag forth the concealed larve, safe from other foes, 
The creepers, titmice, warblers, flycatchers, quails, doves, and other families have 
each their own special field of activity. However unlike they may be in appearance, 
structure, and habits, all are similar in one respect—they possess a never flagging 
appetite for insects and weed seeds. 

One of the most useful groups of native birds is the sparrow family. While some 
of the tribe wear gay suits of many hues, most of the sparrows are clad in modest brown 
tints, and as they spend much of the time in grass and weeds are commonly over- 
looked. Unobtrusive as they are, they lay the farmer under a heavy debt of gratitude 
by their food habits, since their chosen fare consists largely of the seeds of weeds. 
Selecting a typical member of the group, the tree sparrow, for instance, one-fourth 
ounce of weed seed per day is a conservative estimate of the food ofanadult. On this 
basis, in a large agricultural State like Iowa tree sparrows annually eat approximately 
875 tons of weed seeds. Only the farmer, upon whose shoulders falls the heavy 
burden of freeing his land of noxious weeds, can realize what this vast consumption 
of weed seeds means in the saving and cost of labor. Some idea of the money value 
of this group of birds to the country may be gained from the statement that the total 
value of the farm products in the United States in 1910 reached the amazing sum of 
$8,926,000,000. If we estimate that the total consumption of weed seed by the com- 
bined members of the sparrow family resulted in a saving of only 1 per cent of the 
crops—not a violent assumption—the sum saved to farmers by these birds in 1910 
was $89,260,000. 

The current idea in relation to hawks and owls is erroneous. These birds are 
generally classed as thieves and robbers, whereas a large majority of them are the 
farmers’ friends and spend the greater part of their long lives in pursuit of injurious 
insects and rodents. The hawks work by day, the owls chiefly by night, so that the 
useful activities of the two classes are continued practically throughout the 24 hours. 
As many as 100 grasshoppers have been found in the stomach of a Swainson’s hawk, 
representing a single meal; and in the retreat of a pair of barn owls have been found 
more than 3,000 skulls, 97 per cent of which were of mammals, the bulk consisting of 
field mice, house mice, and common rats. Nearly half a bushel of the remains of 
pocket gophers—animals which are very destructive in certain parts of the United 
States—was found near a nest of this species. The notable increase of noxious rodents 
during the last few years in certain parts of the United States and the consequent 
damage to crops are due in no small part to the diminished number of birds of prey, 
which formerly destroyed them and aided in keeping down their numbers. A few 
hawks are injurious, and the bulk of the depredations on birds and chickens charge- 
able against hawks is committed by three species—the Cooper’s hawk, the sharp- 
shinned hawk, and the goshawk. The farmer’s boy should learn to know these daring 
robbers by sight, so as to kill them whenever possible. 

From the foregoing it will at once appear that the practice of offering bounties 
indiscriminately for the heads of hawks and owls, as has been done by some States, 
is a serious mistake, the result being not only a waste of public funds but the destruc- 
tion of valuable birds which can be replaced, if at all, only after the lapse of years. 
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As a rule bitds do not live very long, but they live fast. They breathe rapidly 
and have a higher temperature and a more rapid circulation than other vertebrates. 
This is a fortunate circumstance, since to generate the requisite force to sustain their 
active bodies a large quantity of food is necessary, and as a matter of fact birds have 
to devote most of their waking hours to obtaining insects, seeds, berries, and other 
kinds of food. The activity of birds in the pursuit of insects is still further stimulated 
by the fact that the young of most species, even those which are by no means strictly 
insectivorous, require great quantities of animal food in the early weeks of existence, 
so that during the summer months—the flood time of insect life—birds are compelled 
to redouble their attacks on our insect foes to satisfy the wants of their clamorous 

oung. 

: Field observations of the food habits of birds serve a useful purpose, but they are 
rarely accurate enough to be fully reliable. The presence of certain birds in a corn 
or wheat field or in an orchard is by no means proof, as is too often assumed, that they 
are devastating the grain or fruit. They may have been attracted by insects which, 
unknown to the farmer or orchardist, are fast ruining his crop. Hence it has been 
found necessary to examine the stomachs and crops of birds to ascertain definitely 
what and how much they eat. The Biological Survey has in this way examined 
upward of 50,000 birds, most of which have been obtained during the last 25 years 
from scientific collectors, for our birds are too useful to be sacrificed when it can 
possibly be avoided, even for the sake of obtaining data upon which to base legis- 
lation for their protection. 

It is interesting to observe that hungry birds—and birds are hungry most of the 
time—are not content to fill their stomachs with insects or seeds, but after the stom- 
ach is stuffed until it will hold no more continue to eat till the crop or gullet also is 
crammed. It is often the case that when the stomach isopened and the contents piled 
up the pile is two or three times as large as the stomach was when filled. Birds may 
truly be said to have healthy appetites. To show the astonishing capacity of birds’ 
stomachs and to reveal the extent to which man is indebted to birds for the de- 
struction of noxious insects, the following facts are given as learned by stomach 
examinations made by assistants of the Biological Survey: 

A tree swallow’s stomach was found to contain 40 entire chinch bugs and fragments 
of many others, besides 10 other species of insects. A bank swallow in Texas devoured 
68 cotton-boll weevils, one of the worst insect pests that ever invaded the United 
States; and 35 cliff swallows had taken an average of 18 boll weevils each. Two 
stomachs of pine siskins from Haywards, Cal., contained 1,900 black olive scales and 
300 plant lice. A killdeer’s stomach taken in November in Texas contained over 
800 mosquito larve. A flicker’s stomach held 28 white grubs. A nighthawk’s 
stomach collected in Kentucky contained 34 May beetles, the adult form of white 
grubs. Another nighthawk from New York had eaten 24 clover-leaf weevils and 375 
ants. Still another nighthawk had eaten 340 grasshoppers, 52 bugs, 3 beetles, 2 
wasps, and a spider. A boat-tailed grackle from Texas had eaten at one meal about 
100 cotton bollworms, besides a few other insects. A ring-necked pheasant’s crop 
from Washington contained 8,000 seeds of chickweed and a dandelion head. More 
than 72,000 seeds have been found in a single duck stomach taken in Louisiana in 
February. 

A knowledge of his bird friends and enemies, therefore, is doubly important to the 
farmer and orchardist in order that he may protect the kinds that earn protection by 
their services and may drive away or destroy the others. At the present time many 
kinds of useful birds need direct intervention in their behalf as never before. The 
encroachments of civilization on timbered tracts and the methods of modern intensive 
cultivation by destroying or restricting breeding grounds of hirds tend to diminish 
their ranks. The number of insect pests, on the other hand, is all the time increasing 
by leaps and bounds through importations from abroad and by migration from adjoin- 
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ing territories. Every effort, therefore, should be made to augment the numbers of 
our useful birds by protecting them from their enemies, by providing nesting facilities, 
and by furnishing them food in times of stress, especially in winter. 

Important in this connection is the planting near the house and even in out-of-the- 
way places on the farm of various berry-bearing shrubs, many of which are ornamental, 
which will supply food when snow is on the ground. Other species which are not 
berry eaters, like the woodpeckers, nuthatches, creepers, and chickadees, can be 
made winter residents of many farms, even in the North, by putting out at convenient 
places a supply of suet, of which they and many other birds are very fond, even in 
summer. Hedges and thickets about the farm are important to furnish nesting sites 
and shelter both from the elements and from the numerous enemies of birds. 

Few are aware of the difficulty often experienced by birds in obtaining water for 
drinking and bathing, and a constant supply of water near the farmhouse will materially 
aid in attracting birds to the neighborhood and in keeping them there, at least till the 
time of migration. Shallow trays of wood or metal admirably serve the purpose, 
especially as birds delight to bathe in them. 

Considerable success has been met with in Germany and elsewhere in Europe by 
supplying artificial nest boxes for birds, and the same method of increasing the number 
of birds and attracting them to farms and orchards where their services are most needed 
should be extensively employed in this country. The experiment can the more 
easily be tried since several firms in the United States are now prepared to make and 
deliver boxes specially designed for martins, swallows, bluebirds, wrens, woodpeckers, 
and other species. The average farmer’s boy, however, if provided with a few tools, 
is quite equal to the task of making acceptable boxes for the commoner species, which 
are far from fastidious as to the appearance of the box intended for their occupancy. 

One of the worst foes of our native birds is the house cat, and probably none of our 
native wild animals destroys as many birds on the farm, particularly fledglings, as cats. 
The household pet is by no means blameless in this respect, for the bird-hunting 
instinct is strong even in the well-fed tabby; but much of the loss of our feathered 
life is attributable to the half-starved stray, which in summer is as much at home in 
the groves and fields as the birds themselves. Forced to forage for their own liveli- 
hood, these animals, which are almost as wild as the ancestral wildcat, inflict an 
appalling loss on our feathered allies and even on the smaller game birds like the 
woodcock and bobwhite. If cats are to find place in the farmer’s household, every 
effort should be made by carefully feeding and watching them to insure the safety 
of the birds. The cat without a home should be mercifully put out of the way. 

In the present bulletin 50 of our commoner birds are discussed, including some 
that are destructive. They inhabit various parts of the country, and it is for the 
interest of the farmers of the respective localities to be familiar with them. A colored 
illustration of each species is given so as to enable the reader to identify the bird 
at a glance and to permit the descriptive text, at best an unsatisfactory method of 
identification, to be cut down or altogether dispensed with. The birds were drawn 
from nature by the well-known bird artist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The accounts 
of the birds’ habits are necessarily brief, but they are believed to be sufficient to 
acquaint the reader with the most prominént characteristics of the several species, 
at least from the standpoint of their relation to man. 





BLUEBIRD (Sialia sialis). 


Length,* about 64 inches. 
Range: Breeds in the United States (west to 
Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana), 
southern Canada, Mexico, and Guatemala; win- 
ters in the southern half of the eastern United 
States and south to Guatemala. ; 
Habits and economic status: The bluebird is 
one of the most familiar tenants of the farm and 
dooryard. Everywhere it is hailed as the har- 
binger of spring, and wherever it chooses to 
reside it is sure of a warm welcome. This 
bird, like the robin, phoebe, house wren, and 
some swallows, is very domestic in its habits. 
Its favorite nesting sites are crannies in the 
farm buildings or boxes made for its use or 
natural cavities in old apple trees. For rent 
the bird pays amply by destroying insects, and 
it takes no toll from the farm crop. The blue- 
bird’s diet consists of 68 per cent of insects to 
32 per cent of vegetable matter. The largest 
items of insect food are grasshoppers first and beetles next, while caterpillars 
stand third. All of these are harmful except a few of the beetles. The vege- 
table food consists chiefly of fruit pulp, only an insignificant portion of which is 
of cultivated varieties. Among wild fruits elderberries are the favorite. From 
the above it will be seen that the bluebird does no essential harm, but on the con- 
trary eats many harmful and annoying insects. (See Farmers’ Bul. 54, pp. 46-48.) 


ROBIN (Planesticus migratorius). 


Length, 10 inches. 
Range: Breeds in the United States (except the Gulf States), Canada, Alaska, 
and Mexico; winters in most of the United States and south to Guatemala. 
Habits and economic status: In the North and some parts of the West the 
robin is among the most cherished of our native birds. Should it ever become 
rare where now common, its joyous summer song and familiar presence will be 
sadly missed in many a homestead. The robin is an omnivorous feeder, and its 
food includes many orders of insects, with no very pronounced preference for any. 
It is very fond of earthworms, but itsreal economic status is determined by the veg- 
etable food, which amounts to about 58 per cent of all. The principal item is fruit, 
which forms more than 51 per cent of the total 
food. The fact that in the examination of over 
1,200 stomachs the percentage of wild fruit was 
found to be 5 times that of the cultivated varie- 
ties suggests that berry-bearing shrubs, if planted 
near the orchard, will serve to protect more 
valuable fruits. In California in certain years 
it has been possible to save the olive crop from 
hungry robins only by the most strenuous exer- 
tions and considerable expense. The bird’s 
general usefulness is such, however, that all 
reasonable means of protecting orchard fruit 
should be tried before killing the birds. (See 
Farmers’ Bul. 54, pp. 44-46.) 


* Measured from tip of bill to tip of tail. 





RUSSET-BACKED THRUSH (Hylocichla 
ustulata). 


Length, 74 inches. Among thrushes having 
the top of head and tail nearly the same color 
as the back, this one is distinguished by its 
tawny eye-ring and cheeks. The Pacific coast 
subspecies is russet brown above, while the 
other subspecies is the olive-backed thrush, 
The remarks below apply to the species as a 
whole. 

Range: Breeds in the forested parts of Alaska 
and Canada and south to California, Colorado, 
Michigan, New York, West Virginia (moun- 
tains), and Maine; winters from Mexico to 
South America. 

Habits and economic status: This is one of a 
small group of thrushes the members of which 
are by many ranked first among American song- 
birds. The several members resemble one an- 
other in size, plumage, and habits. While this 

thrush is very fond of fruit, its partiality for the neighborhood of streams keeps it 
from frequenting orchards far from water. It is most troublesome during the 
cherry season, ween the young are in the nest. From this it might be inferred 
that the young are fed on fruit, but such is not the case. The adults eat fruit, but 
the nestlings, as usual, are fed mostly upon insects. Beetles constitute the largest 
item of animal food, and ants come next. Many caterpillars also are eaten. The 
great bulk of vegetable food consists of fruit, of which two-fifths is of cultivated 
varieties. Where these birds live in or near gardens or orchards, they may do 
considerable damage, but they are too valuable as insect destroyers to be killed if 
the fruit can be protected in any other way. (See Biol. Surv. Bul. 30, pp. 86-92) 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET (Regulus calendula). 


Length, about 4} inches. Olive green above, soiled whitish below, concealed 
feathers on head (crest) bright red. 

Range: Breeds in southern Canada, southern Alaska, and the higher moun- 
tains of the western United States; winters in much of the United States and 
south to Guatemala. 

Habits and economic status: In habits and haunts this tiny sprite resembles 
achickadee. It is an active, nervous little creature, flitting hither and yon in 
search of food, and in spring stopping only long enough to utter its beau- 

tiful song, surprisingly loud for the size of the 
musician. Three-fourths of its food consists 
of wasps, bugs, and flies. Beetles are the only 
other item of importance (12 per cent). The 
bugs eaten by the kinglet are mostly small, 
but, happily, they are the most harmful kinds. 
Treehoppers, leafhoppers, and jumping plant 
lice are pests and often do great harm to trees 
and smaller plants, while plant lice and scale 
insects are the worst scourges of the fruit 
rower—in fact, the prevalence of the latter 
fee almost risen to the magnitude of a national 


peril. It is these small and seemingly insig- 
nificant birds that most successfully attack and 
hold in check these insidious foes of horticul- 
ture. The vegetable food consists of seeds of 
poison ivy, or poison oak, a few weed seeds, 
and a few small fruits, mostly elderberries. 
(See Biol. Surv. Bul. 30, pp. 81-84.) 





CHICKADEE (Penthestes atricapillus). 


Length, about 5} inches. 
Range: Resident in the United States (ex- 
cept the southern half east of the plains), 
Canada, and Alaska. 
Habits and economic status: Because of its 
delightful notes, its confiding ways, and its 
fearlessness, the chickadee is one of our best- 
known birds. It responds to encouragement, 
and by hanging within its reach a constant 
supply of suet the chickadee can be made a 
regular visitor to the garden and orchard. 
Though insignificant in size, titmice are far 
from Tsing so from the economic standpoint, 
owing to their numbers and activity. While 
one locally is being scrutinized for food by 
a larger bird, 10 are being searched by the 
smaller species. The chickadee’s food is made 
up of insects and vegetable matter in the pro- é 
portion of 7 of the former to 3 of the latter. Moths and caterpillars are favorites 
and form about one-third of the whole. Beetles, ants, wasps, bugs, flies, grass- 
hoppers, and spiders make up the rest. The vegetable food is composed of 
pa , largely those of pines, with a few of the poison ivy and some weeds. There 
are few more useful birds than the chickadees. (See Farmers’ Bul. 54, pp. 43-44.) 


WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH (Sitta carolinensis). 


Length, 6 inches. White below, above gray, with a black head. 

Range: Resident in the United States, southern Canada, and Mexico. 

Habits and economic status: This bird might 
readily be mistaken by a careless observer fora 
small woodpecker, but its note, an oft-repeated 
yank, is very unwoodpecker-like, and, unlike 
either woodpeckers or creepers, it climbs down- 
ward as easily as upward and seems to set the 
laws of gravity at defiance. The name was sug- 
gested by the habit of wedging nuts, especially 
beechnuts, in the crevices of bark so as to 
break them open by blows from the sharp, 
strong bill. e nuthatch gets its living from 
the trunks and branches of trees, over which 
it creeps from daylight to dark. Insects and 
spiders constitute a little more than 50 per 
cent of its food. The largest items of these are 
beetles, moths, and caterpillars, with ants and 
wasps. The animal food is all in the bird’s 
favor except a few ladybird beetles. More than 
half of the vegetable food consists of mast, i. e., 
acorns and other nuts or large seeds. One- 
tenth of the food is grain, mostly waste corn. 
The nuthatch does no injury, so far as known, 
and much good. 








BROWN CREEPER (Certhia familiaris 
americana and other subspecies). 


Length, 54 inches. 
Range: Breeds from Nebraska, Indiana, 
. North Carolina (mountains), and Massachusetts 
north to southern Canada, also in the mountains 
of the western United States, north to Alaska, 
south to Nicaragua; winters over most of its 











ae. 
abits and economic status: Rarely indeed 
is the creeper seen at rest. It appears to spend 
its life in an incessant scramble over the trunks 
and branches of trees, from which it gets all 
its food. It is protectively colored so as to be 
practically invisible to its enemies and, though 
delicately built, possesses amazingly stron 

claws and feet. Its — eyes are sharp enough 
to detect insects so small that most other species 
pass them by, and altogether the creeper fills 
& unique place in the ranks of our insect 
destroyers. The food consists of minute in- 
sects and insects’ eggs, also cocoons of tineid 
moths, smal] wasps, ants, and bugs, rent 
scales and plant lice, with some small cater- 
pillars. As the creeper remains in the United 
States throughout the year, it naturally secures hibernating insects and insects’ 
eggs, as well as spiders and spiders’ eggs, that are missed by the summer birds. 
On its bill of fare.we find no product of husbandry nor any useful insects. 



















HOUSE WREN (Troglodytes aédon). 









ee ne 43 inches. The only one of our wrens with wholly whitish under- 
parts that lacks a light line over the eye. 

Range: Breeds throughout the United States (except the South Atlantic and 
= and southern Canada; winters in the southern United States and 

exico. 

Habits and economic status: The rich, bubbling song of the familiar little 
house wren is one of the sweetest associations connected with country and 
suburban life. Its tiny body, —_ bill, sharp eyes, and strong feet peculiarly 

adapt it for creeping into all sorts of nooks and 
crannies where lurk the insects it feeds on. A 
cavity in a fence post, a hole in 4 tree, ora 
box will be welcomed alike by this busybody 
as a nesting site; but since the advent of the 
quarrelsome English sparrow such domiciles 
are at a premium and the wren’s eggs and 
family are safe only in cavities having en- 
trances too small to admit the sparrow. Hence 
it behooves the farmer’s boy to provide boxes 
the entrances to which are about an inch in 
diameter, nailing these under gables of barns 
and outhouses or in orchard trees. In this 
way the numbers of this useful bird can be 
increased, greatly to the advantage of the 
farmer. Grasshoppers, beetles, caterpillars, 
bugs, and spiders are the principal elements of 
its food. Cutworms, weevils, ticks, and plant 
lice are among the injurious forms eaten. The 
nestlings of house wrens consume great quan- 
tities of insects. (See Yearbook G. 8. Dept. 
Agric. 1895, pp. 416-418, and Biol. Survey 
Bul. 30, pp. 60-62.) 
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BROWN THRASHER (Toxostoma rufum). 


Length, about 11 inches. Brownish red 
above, heavily streaked with black below. 
Range: Breeds from the Gulf States to south- 
ern Canada and west to Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana; winters in the southern half of the 
eastern United States. 
Habits and economic status: The brown 
thrasher is more retiring than either the mock- 
ing bird or catbird, but like them is a splendid 
singer. Not infrequently, indeed, its song is 
taken for that of its more famed cousin, the 
mocking bird. It is partial to thickets and gets 
much of its food from the ground. Its search 
for this is usually accompanied by much scratch- 
ing and scattering of leaves; whence its common 
name. Its call note is a sharp sound like the 
smacking of lips, which is useful in identifying 
this long-tailed, thicket-haunting bird, which 
does not much relish closescrutiny. The brown 
thrasher is not so fond of fruitas the catbird and 
mocker, but devours a much larger percentage 
of animal food. Beetles form one-half of the 
animal food, grasshoppers and crickets one-fifth, caterpillars, including cutworms, 
somewhat less than one-fifth, and bugs, spiders, and millipeds comprise most of 
the remainder. The brown thrasher feeds on such coleopterous pests as wire- 
worms, May beetles, rice weevils, rose beetles, and figeaters. By its destruction 
of these and other insects, which constitute more than 60 per cent of its food, 
the thrasher much more than compensates for that portion labeesh one-tenth) of 
its diet derived from cultivated crops. (See Yearbook U. S. Dept. Agric. 1895, 
pp. 411-415.) 


CATBIRD (Dumetella carolinensis). 


s Length, about 9 inches. The slaty gray plumage and black cap and tail are 
istinctive. 
Range: Breeds throughout the United States west to New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, 
and Washington, and in southern Canada; winters from the Gulf States to Panama. 
Habits and economic status: In many localities the catbird is one of the com- 
monest birds. Tangled growths are its favorite nesting places and retreats, but 
berry patches and ornamental shrubbery are 
not disdained. Hence the bird is a familiar 
dooryard visitor. The bird has a fine song, 
unfortunately marred by occasional cat calls. 
With habits similar to those of the mocki 
bird and a song almost as varied, the cae 
has never secured a similar place in popular 
favor. Half of its food consists of fruit, and 
the cultivated crops most often injured are 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, and black- 
berries. Beetles, ants, crickets, and grasshop- 
pers are the most important element of its 
animal food. The bird is known to attack a 
few pests, as cutworms, leaf beetles, clover-root 
curculio, and the periodical cicada, but the 
it does in this way probably does not pay 
or the fruit it steals. e extent to which it 
should be protected may perhaps be left to the 
individual cultivator; that is, it should be made 
lawful to destroy catbirds that are doing mani- 
fest damage to crops. (See Yearbook U. S. 
Dept. Agric. 1895, pp. 406-411.) 
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MOCKING BIRD (Mimus polyglottos), 


car, 10 inches. Most easily distinguished 

from the similarly colored loggerhead shrike 
(see p. 16) by the absence of a conspicuous black 
stripe through the eye. 

e: Resident from southern Mexico north 
to California, Wyoming, Iowa, Ohio, and Mary- 
land; casual farther north. 

Habits and economic status: Because of itg 
incomparable medleys and imitative powers, 
the mocking bird is the most renowned singer 
of the Western Hemisphere. Even in confine- 
ment it is a masterly performer, and formerly 
thousands were tra and sold for cage birds, 
but this reprehensible practice has been largely 
stopped by protective laws. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the mocking bird should re- 
celve protection page because of its ability 
as a songster and its preference for the vicinity 
of dwellings. Its place in the affections of the 
South is similar to that occupied by the robin 
in the North. It is well that this is true, for 
the bird appears not to earn protection from a 
strictly economic standpoint. About half of its 
diet consists of fruit, and many cultivated va- 
rieties are attacked, such as oranges, grapes, 
figs, strawberries, blackberries, and raspberries, 

Somewhat less than a fourth of the food is animal matter, and grasshoppers are the 
largest single element. The bird is fond of cotton worms, and is known to feed also 
on the chinch bug, rice weevil, and bollworm. It is unfortunate that it does not 
feed on injurious insects to an extent sufficient to offset its depredations on fruit. 
(See a0) U.S. Dept. Agric. 1895, pp. 415-416, and Biol. Survey Bul. 30, 
pp. 52-56. 


MYRTLE WARBLER (Dendroica coronata). 


Length, 54 inches. The similarly colored Audubon’s warbler has a yellow 

throat instead of a white one. 

Range: Breeds throughout most of the forested area of Canada and south to 
Minnesota, Michigan, New York, and Massachu- 
setts; winters in the southern two-thirds of the 
United States and south to Panama. 

Habits and economic status: This member of 
our beautiful wood warbler family, a family pecul- 
iar to America, has the characteristic voice, col- 
oration, and habits of itskind. Trim of form and 
graceful of motion, when seeking food it combines 
the methods of the wrens, creepers, and flycatch- 
ers. It breeds only in the northern parts of the 
eastern United States, but in migration it occurs 
in every patch of woodland and is so numerous 
that it is familiar to every observer. Its place 
is taken in the West by Audubon’s warbler. 
More than three-fourths of the food of the 
myrtle warbler consists of insects, practicall 

of them harmful. It is made up of s 
beetles, including some weevils, with many 
ants and wasps. This bird is so small and nim- 
ble that it successfully attacks insects too minute 
to be prey for larger birds. Scales and plantlice 
form a very considerable part of itsdiet. Flies 
are the largest item of food; in fact, only a few 
flycatchers and swallows eat as many flies as this 
bird. The vegetable food (22 per cent) is made 
up of fruit and the seeds of poison oak or ivy, also 
the seeds of pine and of the bayberry. 
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LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE (Lanius ludovici- 
anus). 


Length, about 9 inches. A gray, black, and 
white bird, distinguished from the somewhat 
similarly colored mocking bird by the black 
stripe on side of head. 
Range: Breeds throughout the United States, 
Mexico, and southern Canada; winters in the 
southern half of the United States and in 
Mexico. 
Habits and economic status: The loggerhead 
shrike, or southern butcher bird, is common 
throughout its range and is sometimes called 
“French mocking bird” from a superficial re- 
semblance and not from its notes, which are 
harsh and unmusical. The shrike is naturally 
an insectivorous bird which has extended its 
bill of fare to include small mammals, birds, 
and reptiles. Its hooked beak is well adapted 
to tearing its prey, while to make amends for 
the lack of talons it has hit upon the plan of 
forcing its victim, if too large to swallow, into ° 
the fork of a bush or tree, where it can tear it asunder. Insects, especially 
grasshoppers, constitute the larger part of its food, though beetles, moths, 
caterpillars, ants, wasps, and a few spiders also are taken. While the butcher 
bird occasionally catches small birds, its principal vertebrate food is small 
mammals, as field mice, shrews, and moles, and when possible it obtains 
lizards. It habitually impales its surplus prey on a thorn, sharp twig, or barb 
of a wire fence. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 9, pp. 20-24, and Bul. 30, pp. 33-38.) 


BARN SWALLOW (Hirundo erythrogastra). 


Length, about 7 inches. Distinguished among ourswallowsby deeply forked tail. 
Range: Breeds throughout the United States (except the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States) and most of Canada; winters in South America. 
Habitsand economic status: This is one of the most familiar birds of the farm and 
one of the greatest insect destroyers. From day- 
light todarkon tirelesswings it seeksits prey,and 
the insects destroyed are countless. Its favorite 
mene site isa barn rafter, upon which it sticks 
itsmud basket. Most modern barnsare sotightly 
constructed that swallows can not gainentrance, 
and in New England and some other parts of the 
country barn swallows are much less numerous 
than formerly. Farmers can easily provide for 
the entrance and exit of the birds and so add 
materially to their numbers. It may be well to 
add that the parasites that sometimes infest the 
nests of swallows are not the ones the careful 
housewife dreads, and no fear need be felt of 
the infestation spreading to the houses. Insects 
taken on the wing constitute the almost exclu- 
sive diet of the barn swallow. More than one- 
third of the whole consists of flies, including 
unfortunately some useful parasitic species. 
Beetles stand next in order and consist of a few 
weevils and many of the small dung beetles of 
the May beetle family that swarm over the 
pastures in the late ahensee Ants amount 
to more than one-fifth of the whole food, while 
wasps and bees are well represented. 





PURPLE MARTIN (Progne subis). 


Length, about 8 inches. 

Range: Breeds throughout the United States 
and southern Canads, south to central Mexico; 
winters in South America. 

Habits and economic status: This is the 
largest as it is one of the most beautiful of the 
swallow tribe. It formerly built its nests in 
cavities of trees, as it still does in wild districts, 
but learning that man was a friend it soon 
adopted domestic habits. Its presence about 
the farm can often be secured by erecting houses 
suitable for nesting sites and protecting them 
from usurpation by the English sparrow, and 
every effort should be made to increase the 
number of colonies of this very useful bird. 
The boxes should be at a reasonable height, 
say 15 feet from the ground, and made inac- 
cessible to cats. A colony of these birds ona 
farm makes great inroads upon the insect popu- 
lation, as the birds not only themselves feed 
upon insects but rear their young upon the 
same diet. Fifty years ago in New England it 
was not uncommon to see colonies of 50 pairs 
of martins, but most of them have now vanished 

for no apparent reason except that the martin houses have decayed and have 
not been renewed. More than three-fourths of this bird’s food consists of wasps, 
bugs, and beetles, their importance being in the order given. The beetles include 
several species of harmful weevils, as the clover-leaf weevils and the nut weevils. 
Besides these are many crane flies, moths, May flies, and dragonflies. 


BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK (Zamelodia melanocephala). 


Length, about 8} inches, 
Range: Breeds from the Pacific coast to Nebraska and the Dakotas, and from 
southern Canada to southern Mexico; winters in Mexico. 

Habits and economic status: The black- 
headed grosbeak takes the place in the West 
of the rosebreast in the East, and like it is 
a fine songster. Like it also the blackhead 
readily resorts to orchards and gardens and is 
common in satreiwel districts. The bird has 
a very powerful bill and easily crushes or cuts 
into the firmest fruit. It feeds upon cherries, 
apricots, and other fruits, and also does some 
damage to green peas and beans, but it is 90 
active a foe of certain horticultural pests that we 
can afford to overlook its faults. Several kinds 
of scale insects are freely eaten, and one, the 
black olive scale, constitutes a fifth of the total 
food. In May many cankerworms and codling 
moths are consumed, and almost a sixth of the 
bird’s seasonal food consists of flower beetles, 
which do incalculable damage to cultivated 
flowers and to ripe fruit. For each quart of fruit 
consumed by the black-headed grosbeak it de- 
stroys in actual bulk more than 14 quarts of 
black olive scales and 1 quart of flower beetles, 
besides a generous quantity of codling-moth 
pup and cankerworms. It is obvious that 
such work as this pays many times over for 
the fruit destroyed. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 32, 
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ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK (Zamelodia 
ludoviciana). 


Length, 8 inches. 
Range: Breeds from Kansas, Ohio, Georgia 
(mountains), and New Jersey, north to southern 
Canada; winters from Mexico to South America. 
Habits and economic status: This beautiful 
grosbeak is noted for its clear, melodious notes, 
which are poured forth in generous measure. 
The rosebreast sings even at midday durin 
summer, when the intense heat has silenc 
almost every other songster. Its beautiful 
plumage and sweet song are not its sole claim 
on our favor, for few birds are more beneficial 
to agriculture. The rosebreast eats some green 
peas and does some damage to fruit. But this 
mischief is much more than balanced by the 
destruction of insect pests. The bird is so fond 
of the Colorado potato beetle that it has earned 
the name of ‘‘potato-bug bird,’”’ and no less 
than a tenth of the total food of the rosebreasts 
exapiined consists of potato beetles—evidence 
that the bird is one of the most important enemies of the pest. It vigorously 
attacks cucumber beetles and many of the scale insects. It proved an active 
enemy of the Rocky Mountain locust during that insect’s ruinous invasions, and 
among the other pests it consumes are the spring and fall cankerworms, orchard 
and forest tent caterpillars, tussock, gipsy, and brown-tail moths, plum curculio, 
army worm, and chinch bug. In fact, not one of our birds has a better record. 
(See Biol. Survey Bul. 32, pp. 33-59.) 


SONG SPARROW (Melospiza melodia). 


Length, about 6} inches. The heavily spotted breast with heavy central 
blotch is characteristic. 

Range: Breeds in the United States (except the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States), southern Canada, southern Alaska, and Mexico; winters in Alaska and 
most of the United States southward. 

Habits and economic status: Like the familiar little ‘‘chippy,’”’ the song 
sparrow is one of our most domestic species, and builds its nest in hedges or in 
garden shrubbery close to houses, whenever it is reasonably safe from the house 
cat, which, however, takes heavy toll of the 
nestlings. It is a true harbinger of spring, and 
its delightful little song is trilled forth from the 
top of some green shrub in early March and 
April, before most of our other songsters have 
thought of leaving the sunny south. Song 
sparrows vary much in habits, as well as in size 
and coloration. Some forms live along streams 
bordered by deserts, others in swamps among 
bulrushes and tules, others in timbered regions, 
others on rocky barren hillsides, and still others 
in rich, fertile valleys. With such a variety of 
habitat, the food of the species naturally varies 
considerably. About three-fourths of its diet 
consists of the seeds of noxious weeds and one- 
fourth of insects. Of these, beetles, especially 
weevils, constitute the major portien. Ants, 
wasps, bugs (including the black olive scale), 
and caterpillars are also eaten. Grasshoppers 
are taken by the eastern birds, but not by 
the western ones. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 15, 
pp. 82-86.) 
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CHIPPING SPARROW (Spizella passerina), 


Length, about 5} inches. Distinguished by 
the chestnut crown, black line through eye, and 
black bill. 

Range: Breeds throughout the United States, 
south to Nicaragua, and north to southern 
Canada; winters in the southern United States 
and southward. 

Habits and economic status: The chipping 
sparrow is very friendly and domestic, and often 
builds its nest in gardens and orchards or in the 
shrubbery close to dwellings. Its gentle and 
confiding ways endear it to all bird lovers. It 
is one of the most insectivorous of all the spar- 
rows. Its diet consists of about 42 per cent 
of insects and er and 58 per cent of vege- 
table matter. The animal food consists largely 
of caterpillars, of which it feeds a great many to 
itsyoung. Besides these, it eats beetles, includ- 

ing many weevils, of which one stomach contained 30. It also eats ants, wasps, 
and bugs. Among the latter are plant lice and black olive scales. The vege- 
table food is practically all weed seed. A nest with 4 young of this species was 
watched at different hourson4 days. In the7 hours of observation 119 feedin 
were noted, or an average of 17 feedings per hour, or 4} feedings per hour to eac 
nestling. This would give for a day of 14 hours at least 238 insects eaten by the 
brood. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 15, pp. 76-78.) 


WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW (Zonotrichia leucophrys). 


Length, 7 inches. The only similar sparrow, the white-throat, has a yellow 
spot in front of eye. 

Range: Breeds in Canada, the mountains of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana, and thence to the Pacific coast; winters in the southern half of 
the United States and in northern Mexico. 

Habits and economic status: This beautiful sparrow is much more numerous 
in the western than in the eastern States, 
where, indeed, it is rather rare. In the East it 
is shy and retiring, but it is much bolder and 
more conspicuous in the far West and there 
often frequents gardens and parks. Like most 
of its family it is a seed eater by preference, and 
insects comprise very little more than 7 per cent 
of its diet. Caterpillars are the largest item, 
with some beetles, a few ants and wasps, and 
some bugs, among which are black olive scales. 
The great bulk of the food, however, consists of 
weed seeds, which amount to 74 per cent of the 
whole. In California this bird is accused of 
eating the buds and blossoms of fruit trees, but 
buds or blossoms were found in only 30 out of 516 
stomachs, and probably it is only under excep- 
tional cirgumstances that it does any damage in 
thisway. Evidently neither the farmer nor the 
fruit grower has much to fear from the white- 
crowned sparrow. The little fruit it eats is 
mostly wild, and the grain eaten is waste or vol- 
unteer. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 34, pp. 75-77.) 





ENGLISH SPARROW (Passer domesticus). 


Length, about 6} inches. Its incessant chat- 
tering, quarrelsome disposition, and abundance 
and familiarity about human habitations distin- 
guish it from our native sparrows. 
Range: Resident throughout the United 
States and southern Canada. 
Habits and economic status: Almost univer- 
sally condemned since its introduction into the 
United States, the English sparrow has not 
only held its own, but has ever increased in 
numbers and extended its range in spite of all 
opposition. Its habit of driving out or even 
killing more beneficial species and the defiling 
of buildings by its droppings and by its own 
unsightly structures, are serious objections to 
this sparrow. Moreover, in rural districts, it is 
destructive to grain, fruit, peas, beans, and other vegetables. On the other hand, 
the bird feeds to some extent on a large number of insect pests, and this fact 
points to the need of a new investigation of the present economic status of the 
species, especially as it promises to be of service in holding in check the newly 
introduced alfalfa weevil, which threatens the alfalfa industry in Utah and 
neighboring States. In cities most of the food of the English sparrow is waste 
material secured from the streets. 


CROW BLACKBIRD (Quiscalus quiscula). 


Length, 12 inches. Shorter by at least 3 inches than the other grackles with 
trough-shaped tails. Black, with purplish, bluish, and bronze reflections. 

Range: Breeds throughout the United States 
west to Texas, Colorado, and Montana, and in 
southern Canada; winters in the southern half 
of the breeding range. 

Habits and economic status: This blackbird 
is a beautiful species, and is well known from 
its habit of congregating in city parks and nest- 
ing there year after year. Like other species 
which habitually assemble in great flocks, it is 
capable of inflicting much damage on any crop 
it attacks, and where it is harmful a judicious 
reduction of numbers is probably sound policy. 

It shares with the crow and blue jay the evil 
habit of pillaging the nests of small birds of 
eggs’and young. Nevertheless it does much 
good by destroying insect pests, especially 
white grubs, vane grasshoppers, and cater- 
pillars. Among the caterpillars arearmy worms 
and other cutworms. When blackbirds gather 
in large flocks, as in the Mississippi Valley, 
they may greatly damage grain, either when 
first sown or when in the milk. In winter 
they subsist mostly on weed seed and waste 
grain. (See Biol. Surv. Bul. 13, pp. 53-70.) 
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BREWER’S BLACKBIRD (Euphagus 
cyanocephalus). 


Length, 10 inches. Its glossy purplish head 
distinguishes it from other blackbirds that do 
not show in flight a trough-shaped tail. 

Range: Breeds in the West, east to Texas, 
Kansas, and Minnesota, and north to southern 
Canada; winters over most of the United 
States breeding range, south to Guatemala. 

Habits and economic status: Very numerous 
in the West and in fall gathers in immense 
flocks, especially about barnyards and corrals. 
During the cherry season in California Brewer's 
blackbird is much in the orchards. In onecase 
they were seen to eat freely of cherries, but 
when a neighboring fruit raiser began to plow 
his orchard almost every blackbird in the vi- 
cinity was upon the newly opened ground and 
close at the plowman’s heels in its eagerness 
to get the insects exposed by the plow. Cater- 

pillars and pupee form the largest item of animal food (about 12 per cent). Many 
of these are cutworms, and cotton bollworms or corn earworms were found in 10 
stomachs and codling-moth pupe in 11. Beetles constitute over 11 per cent of 
the food. The vegetable food is practically contained in three items—grain, 
fruit, and weed seeds. Grain, mostly oats, amounts to 54 per cent; fruit, largely 
cherries, 4 per cent; and weed seeds, not quite 9 per cent. The grain is prob- 
ably mostly wild, volunteer, or waste, so that the bird does most damage by 
eating fruit. (See Biol. Surv. Bul. 34, pp. 59-65.) 


BULLOCK’S ORIOLE (Icterus bullocki). 


Length, about 8 inches. Our only oriole with top of head and throat black 
and cheeks orange. 
Range: Breeds from South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas to the Pacific 
Ocean and from southern Canada to northern Mexico; winters in Mexico. 
Habits and economic status: In the West this bird takes the place occupied 
in the East by the Baltimore oriole. In food, nesting habits, and song the birds 
are similar. Both are migratory and remain on their summer range only some 
five or six months. They take kindly to orchards, gardens, and the vicinity of 
farm buildings and often live in villages and city 
parks. Theirdiet islargely made up of insects 
that infest orchards and gardens. en fruit 
trees are in bloom they are constantly busy - 
among the blossoms and save many of them from 
destruction. In the food of Bullock’s oriole 
beetles amount to 35 per cent and nearly all 
are harmful. Many of these are weevils, some 
of which live upon acorns and other nuts. 
Ants and wasps amount to 15 per cent of the 
diet. The black olive scale was found in 45 
of the 162 stomachs examined. Caterpillars, 
with a few moths and pups, are the largest 
item of food and amount to over 41 per cent. 
a. these were codling-moth larve. The 
vegetable food is practically ail fruit (19 per 
cent) and in cherry season consists largely of 
that fruit. Eating small fruits is the bird’s 
worst trait, but it will do harm in this way 
only when very numerous. (See Biol. Surv. 
Bul. 34, pp. 68-71.) 





MEADOWLARKS (Sturnella magna and 
Sturnella neglecta). 


Length, about 103 inches. 
Range: Breed generally in the United States, 
southern Canada, and Mexico to Costa Rica; 
winter from the Ohio and Potomac Valleys and 
British Columbia southward. 
Habitsand economic status: Our two meadow- 
larks, though differing much in song, resemble 
each other closely in plumage and _ habits. 
Grassy plains and uplands covered with a thick 
owth of grass or weeds, with near-by water, 
urnish the conditions best suited to the meadow- 
lark’s taste. The song of the western bird is 
loud, clear, and melodious. That of its eastern 
relative is feebler and loses much by compari- 
son. In many localities the meadowlark is 
classed and shot as a game bird. From the 
farmer’s standpoint this is a mistake, since its 
value as an insect eater is far greater than as an 
object of pursuit by the sportsman. Both the 
boll weevil, the foe of the cotton grower, and 
the alfalfa weevil are among the beetles it habitually eats. Twenty-five per 
cent of the diet of this bird is beetles, half of which are predaceous ground 
beetles, accounted useful insects, and one-fifth are destructive weevils. Cater- 
pillars form 11 per cent of the food and are eaten in every month in the year. 
Among these are many cutworms and the well-known army worm. Grasshoppers 
are favorite food and are eaten in every month and almost every day. The vege- 
table food (24 per cent of the whales consists of grain and weed seeds. (See 
Yearbook U.S. Dept. Agr. 1895, pp. 420-426.) 


RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD (Agelaius phceniceus). 


Length, about 9} inches. : 

Range: Breeds in Mexico and North America south of the Barren Grounds; 
winters in southern half of United States and south to Costa Rica. 

Habits and economic status: The prairies of the upper Mississippi Valley, with 

their numeroussloughsand ponds, furnish ideal nesting places for redwings, andcon- 
sequently this region has become the great breed- 
ing ground for the species. These prairies pour 
forth the vast flocks that play havoc with grain- 
fields. East of the Appalachian Range, marshes 
on the shores of lakes, rivers, and estuaries are 
the only available breeding sites and, as these 
are comparatively few and small, the species is 
much less abundant than in the West. Red- 
wings are eminently gregarious, living in flocks 
and breeding in communities. The food of the 
redwing consists of 27 per cent animal matter 
and 73 per cent vegetable. Insects constitute 
practically one-fourth of the food. Beetles 
(largely weevils, a most harmful group) amount 
to 10 A ips cent. Grasshoppers are eaten in every 
month and amount to about 5 percent. Cater- 
pillars (among them the injurious army worm) 
are eaten at all seasons and aggregate 6 per cent. 
Ants, wasps, bugs, flies, dragonflies, and spiders 
also are eaten. The vegetable food consists of 
seeds, including grain, of which oats is the fa- 
vorite, and some small fruits. When in large 
flocks this bird is capable of doing great harm to 
grain. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 13, pp. 33-34.) 
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BOBOLINK (Dolichonyx oryzivorus),. 


Length, about 7 inches. 
Range: Breeds from Ohio northeast to Nova 
Scotia, north to Manitoba, and northwest to Brit- 
ish Columbia; winters in South America. 
Habits and economic status: When Ameri- 
can writers awoke to the beauty and attractive- 
ness of our native birds, among the first to be 
enshrined in song and story was the bobolink. 
Few species show such striking contrasts in the 
color of the sexes, and few have songs more 
unique and whimsical. In its northern home 
the bird is loved for its beauty and its rich mel- 
ody; in the South it earns deserved hatred by 
its destructiveness. Bobolinks reach the south- 
eastern coast of the United States the last half 
of April just as rice is sprouting and at once 
begin to pull up and devour the sprouting ker- 
nels. Soon they move on to their northern 
breeding grounds, where they feed upon insects, 
weed seeds, and a littlegrain. When the young 
are well on the wing, they gather in flocks with 
the parent birds and gradually move southward, being then generally known as 
reed birds. They reach the rice fields of the Carolinas about August 20, when 
the rice is in the milk. Then until the birds depart for South America planters 
and birds fight for the crop, and in spite of constant watchfulness and innumer- 
able devices for scaring the birds a loss of 10 per cent of the rice is the usual 
result. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 13, pp. 12-22.) 


COMMON CROW (Corvus brachyrhynchos). 


Length, 19 inches. 
Range: Breeds throughout the United States and most of Canada; winters gen- 
erally in the United States. 

Habits and economic status: The general habits of the crow are universally 
known. Its ability to commit such misdeeds as pulling corn and stealing eggs 
and fruit and to get away unscathed is little 
short of marvelous. Much of the crow’s success 
in life is due to cooperation, and the social in- 
stinct of the species has its highest expression 
in the winter roosts, which are sometimes fre- 
uented by hundreds of thousands of crows. 
om these roosts daily flights of many miles are 
made in search of food. Injury to sprouting 
corn is the most frequent complaint against this 
species, but by coating the seed grain with coal 
tar most of this damage may be prevented. 
Losses of poultry and eggs may be averted by 
proper housing and the judicious use of wire 
netting. The insect food of the crow includes 
‘wireworms, cutworms, white grubs, and grass- 
hoppers, and during outbreaks of these insects 
the crow renders good service. The bird isalso 
an efficient scavenger. But chiefly because of 
its destruction of beneficial wild birds and their 
eggs the crow must be classed as a criminal, 
and a reduction in its numbers in localities 
where it is seriously destructive is justifiable. 

(See Farmers’ Bul. 54, pp. 22-23.) 





CALIFORNIA JAY (Aphelocoma californica). 


Length, 12 inches. Distinguished from other 
jays within its range by its decidedly whitish 
underparts and brown patch on the back. 
Range: Residentin California, north to south- 
ern Washington, and south to southern Lower 
California. 
Habits and economic status: This jay has the 
same general traits of character as the eastern 
blue jay. He is the same noisy, rollicking fel- 
low and occupies a corresponding position in 
bird society. Robbing the nests of smaller 
birds is a favorite pastime, and he is a persist- 
ent spy upon domestic fowls and well knows 
the meaning of the cackle of ahen. Not only 
does he steal eggs but he kills young chicks. 
The insect food of this jay constitutes about 
one-tenth of its annual sustenance. The inclu- 
sion of grasshoppers and caterpillars makes this 
part of the bird’s food in its favor. But the re- 
mainder of its animal diet includes altogether 
too large a proportion of beneficial birds and 
their eggs, and in this respect it appears to be worse than its eastern relative, 
the blue jay. While its vegetable food is composed largely of mast, at times its 
liking for cultivated fruit and grain makes it a most unwelcome visitor to the 
orchard and farm. In conclusion it may be said that over much of its range this 
jay is too abundant for the best interesis of agriculture and horticulture. (See 
Biol. Survey Bul. 34, pp. 50-56.) 


BLUE JAY (Cyanocitta cristata). 


Length, 114inches. The brilliant blue of the wings and tail combined with the 
black crescent of the upper breast and the crested head distinguish this species. 
Range: Resident in the eastern United States and southern Canada, west to 
the Dakotas, Colorado, and Texas. 
Habits and economic status: The blue jay is 
of a dual nature. Cautious and silent in the 
vicinity of its nest, away from it it is bold and 
noisy. Sly in the commission of mischief, it is 
ever ready to scream ‘‘thief” at the slightest 
disturbance. As usual in such cases, its re- 
marks are applicable to none more than itself, 
a fact neighboring nest holders know to their 
sorrow, for during the breeding season the jay 
lays heavy toll upon the eggs and young of at 
birds, and in doing so deprives us of the serv- 
ices of species more beneficial than itself. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the annual food of 
the blue jay is vegetable matter, the greater 
part of which is composed of mast, i. e., acorns, 
chestnuts, beechnuts, and the like. Corn is the 
— cultivated crop upon which this bird 
eeds, but stomach analysis indicates that most 
of the corn taken is waste grain. Such noxious 
insects as wood-boring beetles, grasshoppers, 
eggs of various caterpillars, and scale insects 
constitute about one-fifth of its food. (See 
Farmers’ Bul. 54, pp. 18-19.) 


























ARKANSAS KINGBIRD (Tyrannus verticalis). 
Length, 9 inches. 
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HORNED LARK (Otocoris alpestris). 


Length, about 7} inches. The black mark 
across the breast and the small, pointed tufts of 
dark feathers above and behind the eyes dis- 
tinguish the bird. 

nge: Breeds throughout the United States 

ican t the South Atlantic and Gulf States) and 

‘anada; winters in all the United States except 
Florida. 

Habits and economic status: Horned larks 
frequent the open country, especially the plains 
and deserts. They associate in large flocks, are 
hardy, apparently delighting in exposed situa- 
tions in winter, and often nest before snow dis- 
appears. The flight is irregular and hesitating, 
but in the breeding season the males ascend 
high in air, singing as they go, and pitch to the 
ground in one thrilling dive. The preference 
of horned larks is for vegetable food, and about 
one-sixth of this is grain, chiefly waste. Some 
sprouting grain is - led, but drilled grain is safe 
from injury. California horned larks take much 
more grain than the eastern birds, specializing 


on oats, but this is accounted for by the fact that oats grow wild over much of 
Weed seeds are the largest single element of food. The insect food, 
about 20 per cent of the whole, includes such pests as May beetles and their larvee 
(white grubs), leaf beetles, clover-leaf and clover-root weevils, the potato-stalk 
borer, nut weevils, billbugs, and the chinch bug. Grasshoppers are a favorite 
food, and cutworms are freely eaten. The horned larks, on the whole, may be 
considered useful birds. 


(See Biol. Survey Bul. 23.) 






The white edge of the feather on each side of the tail dis- 
tinguishes this from all other flycatchers except the gray and salmon-colored 
scissortail of Texas. 

Range: Breeds from Minnesota, Kansas, and Texas to the Pacific Ocean and 
from northern Mexico to southern Canada; winters from Mexico to Guatemala. 


Habits and economic status: The Arkansas 


kingbird is not so domestic as its eastern relative , 


and seems to prefer the hill country with scat- 
tered oaks rather than the orchard or the vicinity 
of ranch buildings, but it sometimes places its 
rude and conspicuous nest in trees on village 
streets. The bird’s yearly food is composed of 
87 per cent animal matter and 13 per cent vege- 
table. The animal food is composed almost 
entirely of insects. Like the eastern species, it 
has been accused of destroying honeybees to a 
harmful extent, and remains of honeybees were 
found to constitute 5 per cent of the food of the 
individuals examined, but nearly all those 
eaten were drones. Bees and wasps, in general, 
are the biggest item of food (38 per cent), grass- 
hoppers and crickets stand next (20 per cent), 
and beetles, mostly of noxious species, con- 
stitute 14 per cent of the food. The vegetable 
food consists mostly of fruit, such as the elder 
and other berries, with a few seeds. This bird 
should be strictly preserved. (See Biol. Survey 
Bul. 34, pp. 32-34, and Bul. 44, pp. 19-22.) 
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KINGBIRD (Tyrannus tyrannus). 


Length, about 84 inches. The white lower 
surface and white-tipped tail distinguish this 
flycatcher. = 
Range: Breeds throughout the United States 
(except the southwestern part) and southern 
Sena: winters from Mexico to South America. 
Habits and economic status: The kingbird 
is a pronounced enemy of hawks and crows, 
which it vigorously attacks at every opportu- 
nity, thereby affording efficient protection to 
near-by aie yards and young chickens at 
large. It loves the open country and is espe- 
cially fond of orchards and trees about farm 
buildings. No less than 85 per cent of its food 
consists of insects, mostly of a harmful nature. 
It eats the common rose chafer or rose bug, and 
more remarkable still it devours blister beeties 
freely. The bird has been accused of eating 
honeybees to an injurious extent, but there is 
little ground for the accusation, as appears from 
the fact that examination of 634 stomachs 
showed only 61 bees in 22 stomachs. Of these 
51 were useless drones. On the other hand, it 
devours robber flies, which catch and destroy honeybees. Grasshoppers and 
crickets, with a few bugs and some cutworms, and a few cther insects, make up 
the rest of the animal food. The vegetable food consists of fruit and a few seeds. 
The kingbird deserves full protection. (See Biol. Surv. Bul. 44, pp. 11-19.) 


NIGHTHAWK (Chordeiles virginianus). 


Length, 10 inches. Not to be confused with the whippoorwill. The latter 
lives in woodland and is chiefly nocturnal. The nighthawk often flies by day, 
when the white bar across the wing and its nasal cry are distinguishing. 

Range: Breeds throughout most of the United States and Canada; winters in 
South America. 

Habits and economic status: The skillful evolutions of a company of night- 

hawks as the birds gracefully cleave the air in intersecting circles is a sight to be 
remembered. So expertare they on the wing that no insect is safe from them, even 
the swift dragonfly being captured with ease. 
Unfortunately their erratic flight tempts men 
to use them ior targets, and this inexcusable 
practice is seriously diminishing their numbers, 
which is deplorable, since no birds are more 
useful. Thisspecies makes no nest, but laysits 
two spotted eggs on the bare ground, sometimes 
on the gravel roof of the city house. The night- 
hawk is a voracious feeder and is almost exclu- 
sively insectivorous. Some stomachs contained 
from 30 to 50 different kinds of insects, and 
more than 600 kinds have been identified from 
the stomachs thus far examined. From 500 to 
1,000 ants are often found ina stomach. Several 
species of mosquitoes, including Anopheles, the 
transmitter of malaria, are eaten. Other well- 
known pests destroyed by the nighthawk are 
the Colorado potato beetle, cucumber beetles, 
chestnut, rice, clover-leaf and cotton-boll wee- 
vils, billbugs, bark beetles, squash bugs, and 
moths of the cotton worm. 
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FLICKER (Colaptes auratus). 


Length, 13inches. The yellow under surface 
of the wing, yellow tail shafts, and white rump 
are characteristic. 

Range: Breeds in the eastern United States 
west to the plains and in the forested parts of 
Canada and Alaska; winters in most of the 
eastern United States. 

Habits and economic status: The flicker in- 
habits the open country rather than the forest 
and delights in park-like regions where trees 
are numerous and scattered. It nests in any 
large cavity in a tree and readily appropriates 
an artificial box. It is possible, therefore, to 
insure the presence of this useful bird about 
the farm and to increase itsnumbers. It is the 
most terrestrial of our woodpeckers and pro- 
cures much of its food from the ground. The 
largest item of animal food is ants, of which 
the flicker eats more than any other common 
bird. Ants were found in 524 of the 684 stom- 
achs examined and 98 stomachs contained no 
other food. One stomach contained over 5,000 

and two others held over 3,000 each. While bugs are not largely eaten by the 
flicker, one stomach contained 17 chinch bugs. ild fruits are next to ants in 
importance in the flicker’s dietary. Of these sour gum and wild black cherry 
stand at the head. The food habits of this bird are such as to recommend it to 
complete protection. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 37, pp. 52-58.) 


YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER (Sphyrapicus varius). 


Length, about 8} inches. Only woodpecker having top of head from base of 
bill red, combined with a black patch on breast. 


Range: Breeds in northern half of the United States and southern half of 
Canada; winters in most of the States and south to Costa Rica. 

Habits and economic status: The yellow-bellied sapsucker is rather silent 

and suspicious and generally manages to have a tree between himself and the 

observer. Hence the bird is much better 

known by its works than its sppenaets. The 


regular girdles of holes made by this bird are 
common on a great variety of trees; in all about 
250 kinds are known to be attacked. Occa- 
sionally young trees are killed outright, but 
more loss is caused by stains and other blem- 
ishes in the wood which result from sapsucker 
punctures. These blemishes, which are known 
as bird pecks, are especially numerous in hick- 
ory, oak, cypress, and yellow poplar. Defects 
due to sapsucker work cause an annual loss to 
the lumber industry estimated at $1,250,000. 
The food of the yellow-bellied sapsucker is 
about halfanimal and halfvegetable. Itsfond- 
ness for ants counts slightly initsfavor. Iteats 
also wasps, beetles (including, however, very 
few wood-boring species), bugs, and spiders. 
The two principal components of the vegetable 
food are wild fruits of no importance and cam- 
bium (the layer just beneath the bark of trees). 
In securing the cambium the bird does the 
damage above described. The yellow-bellied 
sapsucker, unlike other woodpeckers, thus 
does comparatively little good and much 
harm. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 39.) 
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DOWNY WOODPECKER (Dryobates 
pubescens). 


Length, 6inches. Our smallest woodpecker; 
otted with black and white. Dark bars on 
the outer tail feathers distinguish it from the 
similarly colored but larger hairy woodpecker. 
Range: Resident in the United States and 
the forested parts of Canada and Alaska. 
Habits and economic status: This wood- 
pecker is omnes distributed, living in 
woodland tracts, orchards, and gardens. The 
bird has several characteristic notes, and, like 
the hairy woodpecker, is fond of beating on a 
dry resonant tree branch a tattoo which to 
appreciative ears has the quality of woodland 
music. Ina hole excavated in a dead branch 
the downy woodpecker lays four to six eggs. 
This and the hairy woodpecker are among our 
most valuable allies, their food consisting of 
some of the worst foes of orchard and wood- 
land, which the woodpeckers are especiall 
equipped to dig out of dead and living wood. 
In the examination of 723 stomachs of this bird, 
animal food, mostly insects, was found to constitute 76 per cent of the diet and 
vegetable matter 24 percent. The animal food consists largely of beetles that 
bore into timber or burrow under the bark. Caterpillars amount to 16 per cent 
of the food and include many especially harmful species. Grasshopper eggs 
are freely eaten. The vegetable food of the downy woodpecker consists of 
small fruit and seeds, mostly of wild species. It distributes seeds of poison 
ivy, or poison oak, which is about the only fault of this very useful bird. (See 
Biol. Survey Bul. 37, pp. 17-22.) 


YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO (Coccyzus americanus). 


Length, about 12 inches. The yellow lower part of the bill distinguishes this 
bird from its near relative, the black-billed cuckoo. 

Range: Breeds generally in the United States and southern Canada; winters 
in South America. 

Habits and economic status: This bird lives 
on the edges of woodland, in groves, orchards, 
parks, and even in shaded village streets. It 
ls sometimes known as rain crow, because its 
very characteristic notes are supposed to fore- 
tell rain. The cuckoo has sly, furtive ways as 
it moves among the bushes or flits from tree to 
tree, and is much more often seen than heard. 
Unlike its European relative, it does not lay its 
eggs in other birds’ nests, but builds a nest of 
itsown. This is, however, a rather crude and 
shabby affair—hardly more than a platform of 
twigs sufficient to hold the greenish eggs. The 
cuckoo is extremely useful because of its 
insectivorous habits, especially as it shows a 
marked preference for the hairy caterpillars, 
which few birds eat. One stomach that was 
examined contained 250 American tent cater- 
pillars; another, 217 fall webworms. In places 
where tent caterpillars are abundant they seem 
to constitute a large portion of the food of this 
and the black-billed cuckoo. 
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SCREECH OWL (Otus asio), 


Length, about 8 inches. 
Our smallest owl with ear 
tufts. There are two distinct 
phases of plumage, one grayish 
and the other bright rufous. 
Range: Resident through- 
out the United States, south- 
ern Canada, and northern 
Mexico. 
Habits and economic status: 
The little screech owl inhabits 
orchards, groves, and thickets, 
and hunts for its prey in such 
places as well as along hedge- 
rows andintheopen. During warm spells in winter it forages quite extensively 
and stores up in some hollow tree considerable quantities of food for use during 
inclement weather. Such larders frequently contain enough mice or other prey 
to bridge over a period of a week or more. With the exception of the burrowing 
owl it is probably the most insectivorous of the nocturnal birds of prey. It feeds 
also upon small mammals, birds, reptiles, batrachians, fish, spiders, crawfish, 
scorpions, and earthworms. Grasshoppers, crickets, ground-dwelling beetles, 
and caterpillars are its favorites among insects, as are field mice among mammals 
and sparrows among birds. Out of 324 stomachs examined, 169 were found to 
contain insects; 142, small mammals; 56, birds; and 15, crawfish. The screech 
owl should be encouraged to stay near barns and outhouses, as it will keep in 
check house mice and wood mice, which frequent such places. (See Biol. 
Survey Bul. 3, pp. 163-173.) 


BARN OWL (Aluco pratincola). 


Length, about 17 inches. Facial disk not circular as in our other owls; 
plumage above, pale yellow; beneath, varying from silky white to pale bright 
tawny. 

Range: Resident in Mexico, in the southern United States, and north to New 
York, Ohio, Nebraska, and California. : 

Habits and economic status: The barn owl, often called monkey-faced owl, is 
one of the most beneficial of the birds of prey, since it feeds almost exclusivel 
on small mammals that injure farm produce, nursery, and orchard stock. It 
hunts principally in the open and consequently secures such mammals as pocket 
gophers, field mice, common rats, house mice, harvest mice, kangaroo rats, and 
cotton rats. It occasionally captures a few birds and insects. At least a half 
bushel of the remains of pocket gophers have been found in the nesting cavity of 
a pair of these birds. Remembering that a gopher has been known in a short 
time to girdle seven apricot trees worth $100 it is hard to overestimate the 

value of the service of a pair 
of barn owls. 1,247 pellets of 
.the barn owl collected from the 
Smithsonian towers contained 
3,100 skulls, of which 3,004, or 
97 per cent, were of mammals; 
92, or 3 per cent, of birds; and 
4 were of frogs. The bulk con- 
sisted of 1,987 field mice, 656 
house mice, and 210 common 
rats. The birds eaten were 
mainly sparrows and blackbirds. 
This valuable owl should be 
rigidly protected throughout its 
entire range. (See Biol. Survey 
Bul. 3, pp. 132-139.) 
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SPARROW HAWEK (Falco spar- 
verius). 


Length, about 10inches. This 
is one of the best known and 
handsomest, as well as the small- 
est, of North American hawks. 
Range: Breeds throughout the 
United States, Canada, and north- 
ern Mexico; wintersin the United 
States and south to Guatemala. 
Habits and economic status: 
The sparrow hawk, which is a 
true falcon, lives in the more 
open country and builds its nest 
in hollow trees. It is abundant 
jn many parts of the West, where 
telegraph poles afford it convenient perching and feeding places. Its food con- 
sists of insects, small mammals, birds, eee, and reptites. Grasshoppers, crick- 
ets, and terrestrial beetles and caterpillars make up considerably more than half 
its subsistence, while field mice, house mice, and shrews cover fully 25 per cent 
of its annual supply. The balance of the food includes birds, reptiles, and 
iders. Contrary to the usual habits of the species, some individuals during 
the breeding season capture nestling birds for food for their young and create 
considerable havoc among the songsters of the neighborhood. In agricultural 
districts when new ground is broken by the plow, they sometimes become very 
tame, even alighting for an instant under the horses in their endeavor to seize a 
worm or insect. Out of 410 stomachs examined, 314 were found to contain 
insects; 129, small mammals; and 70, small birds. This little falcon renders 
good service in destroying noxious insects and rodents and should be encour- 
aged and protected. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 3, pp. 115-127.) 


RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo borealis). 


Length, about 2feet. One of our largest hawks; adults with tail reddish brown. 

Range: Breeds in the United States, Mexico, Costa Rica, Canada, and Alaska; 
winters generally in the United States and south to Guatemala. 

Habits and economic status: The red-tailed hawk, or ‘‘hen-hawk,”’ as it is 
commonly called, is one of the best known of all our birds of prey, and is a 
widely distributed species of great economic importance. Its habit of sitting on 
some prominent limb or pole in the open, or flying with measured wing beat over 
prairies and sparsely wooded areas on the lookout for its favorite prey, causes it 
to be noticed by the most indifferent obsérver. Although not as omnivorousas the 
red-shouldered hawk, it feeds on a variety of food, as small mammals, snakes, 
frogs, insects, birds, crawfish, centipedes, and even carrion. In regions where 
rattlesnakes abound it destroys considerable numbers of thereptiles. Although 
it feeds to a certain extent on poultry and birds, it is nevertheless entitled 
to general protection on ac- 
count of the insistent warfare it 
wages against field mice and 
other small rodents and in- 
sects that are so destruc- 
tive to young orchards, nur- 
sery stock, and farm prod- 
uce. Out of 530 stomachs 
examined, 457, or 85 per cent, 
contained the remains of mam- 
mal pests such as field mice, 
pine mice, rabbits, several 
species of ground squirrels, 
pocket gophere, and cotton 
rats, and only 62 contained 
the remains of poultry or game 
birds. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 

3, pp. 48-62.) 
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COOPER’S HAWK (Accipiter 
cooperi). 


Length, about 15 inches. Me- 
dium sized, with long tail and 
short wings, and without the 
white patch on rump which is 
characteristic of the marsh hawk, 

nge: Breeds_ throughout 
most of the United States and 
southern Canada; winters from 
the United States to Costa Rica, 

Habits and economic status: 
The Cooper’s hawk, or “blue 
darter, ’’ as it is familiarly known 
throughout the South, is pre- 
eminently a poultry- and bird-eating species, and its destructiveness in this 
direction is surpassed only by that of its larger congener, the goshawk, which 
occasionally in autumn and winter enters the United States from the North in 

eat numbers. The almost universal prejudice against birds of prey is largely 

ue to the activities of these two birds, assisted by a third, the sharp-shinned 
hawk, which in habits and appearance might well _— for a small Cooper’s 
hawk. These birds usually approach under cover and drop upon unsuspecting 
victims, making great inroads upon poultry yards and game coverts favorably 
situated for this style of hunting. Out of 123 stomachs examined, 38 contained 
the remains of poultry and game birds, 66 the remains of other birds, and 12 
the remains of mammals. , saa ht species of wild birds were identified 
in the above-mentioned material. This destructive hawk, together with its 
two near relatives, should be destroyed by every possible means. (See Biol. 
Survey Bul. 3, pp. 38-43.) 





MOURNING DOVE (Zenaidura macroura). 


Length, 12 inches. The dark spot on the side of the neck distinguishes this 
bird from all other native doves and pigeons except the white-winged dove. 
The latter has the upper third of wing a 

Range: Breeds throughout the United States and in Mexico, Guatemala, and 
southern Canada; winters from the central United States to Panama. 

Habits and economic status: The food of the mourning dove is practically all 
vegetable matter (over 99 per cent), prihcipally seeds of plants, including grain. 
Wheat, oats, rye, corn, barley, and buckwheat were found in 150 out of 237 
stomachs, and constituted 32 per cent of the food. Three-fourths of this was 
waste grain picked up after harvest. The principal and almost constant diet is 
weed seeds, which are eaten throughout the year and constitute 64 per cent of 
the entire food. In one stomach 
were found 7,500 seeds of yellow 
wood sorrel, in another 6,400 
seeds of barn grass or foxtail, and 
in a third 2,600 seeds of slender 
paspalum, 4,820 of orange hawk- 
weed, 950 of hoary vervain, 120 of 
Carolina cranesbill, 50 of yellow 
wood sorrel, 620 of panic grass, 
and 40 of various other weeds. 
None of these are useful, and most 
of them are troublesome weeds. 
The dove does not eat insects 
or other animal food. It should 
be protected in every possible 
way. (See Farmers’ Bul. 54, pp. 
6-7.) 
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RUFFED GROUSE (Bonasa 





















umbellus). 
. Length, 17 inches. The broad 
d black band near tip of tail dis- 
e tinguishes this from other grouse. 
- Tange: Resident in the north- 
> em two-thirds of the United 
it States and in the forested parts 
d of Canada. 
a Habits and economic status: 
.. The ruffed grouse, the famed 
. drummer and finest game bird of 
. the northern woods, is usually 
n wild and wary and under reason- 
. able protection well withstands 
> the attacks of hunters. Moreover, when reduced in numbers, it responds to 
h protection in a gratifying manner and has proved to be well adapted to propa- 
n tion under artificial conditions. Wild fruits, mast, and browse make up the 
y ulk of the vegetable food of this species. It is very fond of hazelnuts, beech- 
d nuts, chestnuts, and acorns, and it eats eactonne all kinds of wild berries and 
s other fruits. Nearly 60 kinds of fruits have been identified from the stomach 
8 contents examined. Various weed seeds also are consumed. Slightly more 
y than 10 per cent of the food consists of insects, about half being beetles. The 
d most important pests devoured are the potato beetle, clover-root weevil, the 
2 pale-striped flea Teste, grapevine leaf-beetle, May beetles, grasshoppers, cotton 
d worms, army worms, cutworms, the red-humped apple worm, and sawfly larve. 
8 While the economic record of the ruffed grouse 1s fairly commendable, it does 
. not call for more stringent protection than is necessary to maintain the species 
in reasonable numbers. (See Biol. Survey Bul. 24, pp. 25-38.) 
BOBWHITE (Colinus virginianus). 
Length, 10 inches. Known everywhere by the clear whistle that suggests its 
name. 

is Range: Resident in the United States east of the plains; introduced in many 
, 


places in the West. 

Habits and economic status: The bobwhite is loved by every dweller in the 
country and is better known to more hunters in the United States than any 
other game bird. It is no less caaneien on the table than in the field, and 
in many States has unquestionably been hunted too closely. Fortunately it 
seems to be practicable to propagate the bird in captivity, and much is to be 
hoped for in this direction. Half the food of this quail consists of weed seeds, 
almost a fourth of grain, and about a tenth of wild fruits. ———_ thus eating 
om, the bird gets most of it from stubble. Fifteen per cent of the bobwhite’s 
ood is composed of insects, including several of the most serious pests of agri- 
culture. It feeds freely upon 
Colorado potato beetles and 
chinch bugs; it devours also 
cucumber beetles, wireworms, 
billbugs, clover-leaf weevils, 
cotton-boll weevils, army 
worms, bollworms, cutworms, 
and Rocky Mountain locusts. 
Take it all in all, bobwhite is 
very useful to the farmer, and 
while it may not be necessary 
to remove it from the list of 
game birdseveryfarmer should 
- Bara _ own farm is not 
eple y eager sportsmen. 
(See Biol. Garvey “hel. 21, 
pp. 9-46.) 
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KILLDEER (Oxyechus 
vociferus). 


Length, 10 inches. Distin- 
guished by its piercing and oft- 
repeated cry—kildee. 

ange: Breeds throughout 
the United States and most 
of Canada; winters from cen- 
tral United States to South 
America. 

Habits and economic status: 
The killdeer is one of the best 
known of the shorebird family, 
It often visits the farmyard 
and commonly nests in pas- 
tures or cornfields. It is rather suspicious, however, and on being approached 
takes flight with loud cries. It is noisy and restless, but fortunately most of its 
activities result in benefit toman. The food is of the same general nature as that 
of the upland plover, butis more varied. The killdeer fests upon beetles, grase- 
eee, caterpillars, ants, bugs, caddis flies, dragonflies, centipedes, spiders, 
ticks, oyster worms, earthworms, snails, crabs, and other crustacea. Among the 
beetles consumed are such pests as the alfalfa weevil, cotton-boll weevil, clover- 
root weevil, clover-leaf weevil, pine weevil, billbugs, white grubs, wireworms, 
and leaf beetles. The bird also devours cotton worms, cotton cutworms, horse 
flies, mosquitoes, cattle ticks, and crawfish. One stomach contained hundreds 
of larve of the saltmarsh mosquito, one of the most troublesome species. The 
killdeer preys extensively upon insects that are annoying to man and injurious 
to his stock and crops, and this should be enough to remove it from the list of 
game birds and insure its protection. (See Farmers’ Bul. 497, pp. 16-18.) 





UPLAND PLOVER (Bartramia longicauda). 


Length, 12 inches. The only plainly colored shorebird which occurs east of 
the plains and inhabits exclusively dry fields and hillsides. 

Range: Breeds from Oregon, Utah, Oklahoma, Indiana, and Virginia, north 
to Alaska; winters in South America. 

Habits and economic status: This, the most terrestrial of our waders, is shy 
and wary, but it has the one weakness of not fearing men on horseback or ina 
vehicle. One of these methods of approach, therefore, is nearly always used by 
the sportsman, and, since the bird is highly prized as a table delicacy, it has 
isin beniod to the verge of extermination. As the upland ees strictly ben- 
eficial, it should no longer be classed as a game bird and allowed to be shot. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the food of this species consists of animal forms, chiefly of 
injuriousand neutral species. The vegetable food ismainly weed seeds. Almost 
half of the total subsistence is 
made up of grasshoppers, crick- 
ets, and weevils. Among the 
weevils eaten are the cotton- 
boll weevil, greater and lesser 
clover-leaf weevils, om 
weevils, and et is 
bird devours also leaf beetles, 
wireworms, white grubs, army 
worms, cotton worms, cotton 
cutworms, sawfly larve, horse- 
flies, and cattle ticks. In 
brief, it injures no crop, but 
consumes a host of the 
worst enemies of agriculture. 
(See Farmers’ Bul. 497, pp. 
14-16.) 
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BLACK TERN (Hydrocheli- 
don nigra surinamensis). 


Length, 10 inches.. In au- 
tumn occurs as a migrant on 
the east coast of the United 
States, and then is in white 
and gray plumage. During 
the breeding season it is con- 
fined to the interior, is as 
black, and is the only dar 
tern occurring inland. 

Range: Breeds from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Missouri, and 
Ohio, north to central Canada; 
winters from Mexico to South 
America; migrant in the east- 


ern United States. _ ’ ‘ ’ 
Habits and economic status: This tern, unlike most of its relatives, passes much 


of its life on fresh-water lakes and marshes of the interior. Its nests are placed 
among the tules and weeds, on floating vegetation, or on muskrat houses. It lays 
from 2 to4 eggs. Its food is more varied than that of any other tern. So far as 
known it preys upon no food fishes, but feeds extensively upon such enemies of fish 
as dragonfly nymphs, fish-eating beetles, and crawfishes. Unlike most of its fam- 
ily, it devoursa great variety of insects, many of whichit catchesas it flies. on- 
flies, May flies, grasshoppers, predaceous diving beetles, scarabeeid beetles, leaf bee- 
tles, gnats, and other flies are the principal kinds preyed upon. Fishes of little eco- 
nomic value, chiefly minnows and mummichogs, were found to compose only a lit- 
tle more than 19 per cent of the contents of 145stomachs. Thegreat consumption of 
insects by the black tern places it among the beneficial species worthy of protection. 


FRANKLIN’S GULL (Larus franklini). 


Length, 15 inches. During its residence in the United States Franklin’s gull 
is practically confined to the interior and is the only inland gull with black 
head and red bill. 

Range: Breeds in the Dakotas, Iowa, Minnesota, and the neighboring parts of 
southern Canada; winters from the Gulf Coast to South America. 

Habits and economic status: Nearly all of our gulls are coast-loving species 
and spend comparatively little of their time in fresh water, but Franklin’s is a 
true inland gull. Extensive marshes bordering shallow lakes are its chosen 
breeding grounds, and as many such areas are being reclaimed for agricultural 
purposes it behooves the tillers of the soil to protect this valuable species. When 
undisturbed this gull becomes quite fearless and follows the plowman to gather 
the grubs and worms from the newly turned furrows. It lives almost exclusively 
upon insects, of which it consumes great quantities. its hearty appetite is 
manifest from the contents of a few stomachs: A, 327 nymphs of dragonflies; 
B, 340 grasshoppers, 52 bugs, 

3 beetles, 2 wasps, and 1 
spider; C, 82 beetles, 87 bugs, 
984 ants, 1 cricket, 1 grass- 
hopper, and 2 spiders. About 
four-fifths of the total food is 
oppers, a strong point 
in favor of this bird. Other 
injurious creatures eaten are 
billbugs, squash bugs, leaf- 
hoppers, click beetles (adults 
of wireworms), May beetles 
(adults of white grubs), and 
weevils. Franklin’s gull is 
ey the most beneficial 
ird of its group. (See Farm- 
ers’ Bul. 497, pp. 19-22.) 
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